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The Senate, as in Oommitt^ oir tbe Whole, reeurnod ikfi Qcs^nUkentibn of tho blU (8. H*. 
108) for t^e relewe of certain persona held to aerrlce or labor in the I isV.ic>>>f Columbia, 

Mr. SUMNER. Mr. President— 

Jtf r. DAVrS. Will the hoaorsAile 3<m'ktiDr j^t aillow m • n^iiQte to enggest a 
matter to him before he pfoiiBedfl t 
Mr. SUMNER. Certainly. . . 

Mr. DA.VIS. It tnav be that th«s^i each wbieh the boooTivUe Senator intends 
to prononnce may cover Ihie points whieh I have embodied in some quost-ione 
to himi. If thcfy do not, I shoald take it very jbindly if the honorable Boiator 
Will answer the queations. I will read them. " , i 

1. Are slaves ib the Dittrict of Columbia^ and in ibe slovoholiding St^tM, 
legally the subject of jii'Opv^rtyf , ^ 

2. Has CopghesB the ]^Tr«r to deprire the ownot of lands and houMs and 
lots situated i& the District i>f Oolombia of that property? < 

8. What law at' laws give this owners of real estate* >n (h« Distriet of Ool- 
umbia their right to such pntperty I Inform as izhere eocb law or Iswb J>iay 
be found and read. i 

4. What law or lants giv« 4 dtffer«Ait right aw^ tit)« to slaves aad to real «»■ 
tatet Y/here can each law or laws be found { 

6. Is or not tji« Conetitntioo, and the laws of the Urited States made iia 
pnrsQance thercefv and all the treaties made ntAeit tb« anlBOrity of the Unitedl 
States, the supretne law of tb*3 land, wbiohi all persona^ -rithdii|j«ny «xoepti«ti 
•whatever, are bottnd to obey f 

6. Is or not the'Suprrenie Oourt of the Unitod Btat«» the proper i&d fihal 
teibunal to judge and determin«t «U queatior 'v whetiier in law ot equity, andiw 
'Mm Oonstitntion and laws of thi;>. United States t ' ' ; ' .• 

. ' Mr. SvuNsa. Mr. Pr«8ident, with nnspoakabW d«light I hail this ;mtAsaK 
and the prospeotof its Bp«sdy adoptioAt It is the firat instalbiient of that great 
dflbt which we all owe tio oti isnslaved race, aad will'ba reeognseed in. history aa 
•ii«of the vietmries of bamamty,t ' At home, thrdttghisiqt ou; idwa^ oonntty^ it 
•^Irill be wekomed with gratitnde ; while abroad it -r^ill quicken the hopes «f 
All who love freedom. Liberal iuatitutioBe'will gaifl everywliere by the alxdi- 
sttpn of tiavery at the oi^nel oaf,vital« Kobod^ ««b re«d tiiat Biaiv«4 weM oMM 
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sold in the niftrlcets of Rome, benc-ftt.h t,l,e cyea of the aovcreipn Pontifl', with- 
out coufrssing the ECftii'kl to religion, even in a bmharoiia ngc ; nml iiuhody 
can hear that slaves are now schl in Via n'mr?;Cifl of Waahiiigton, hfiienth ihc 
eyes of th,3 Proaiilent, witiiont conftssing the eeaiulp' to liberal inetituiions. For 
the sake of onr good iiaiiie, if not for th^ fiaho of jufltico, let the >;e!>iidal dis- 
appear. 

ill early discussion of this question there were many topics introduced which 
npw command little at.fcention. It wen part of the tactics of slavery to claim 
ft'ftsolutoiiriirtnjnity. Indeed, without such immnuity it had ftmall ehanee of eon- 
tiflu'ed dxi^tdncrt. Sufth a wrong, ao utterly outrageous, could find eafety only 
where it was protected from inquiry. Therefore, slave inaaters.alv'ays insisted 
that fiet.itions f gainat its existence at the national capital were not to be re- 
ceived ; that it was unconstitutional to tovicH it even here witiiiii the oxelnsivc 
jurisdiction of Congress; and that if it were touched, it should be only under 
the auspices of the neighboring States of Virginia and Maryland. On lliesc 
}>oint3 elaborate arguments were constructed ; but it were usel*^ to consider 
them now.- Whatever may be the opinions of individual Senators, the judg- 
ment of the country is fixed. The , right of petition, fifat vindicated by the 
matchless perseverance of John Qhincy Adams, is h jw beyond question, and 
the constitutional power of Congress is hardly less free from doicht. It i& 
snough to say on this point, that if Congress cannot nbolidh slavery here, then 
there is no power anywhere to abolish it here, and this wrong will endure al- 
ways, immortal as the capital itself. 

But as the moment of justice r.pproaches we are called to meet .1 different 
objection, inspired by generous sentiments. It is urged that since there can be 
no such thing. as property in man, especiail}' within the exclusive jurisdiction 
of Congress, therefore all now held as slflvcs at the iatio'nnl cai-iitftl are justly 
entitled to freedom, without price or compensation of any kind to their mas- 
ters ; or, at least, that any money paid should be distributed according to an 
account stated bitweiin maBtets and slaves. Of course, if this qusatioji were 
determined according to divine justice, so far as we may be permitted to look 
ill that direction, it is obvious that nothing can be due to the mnsters, nnd that 
ftny money paid belongs rather to the slaves, who for gencrfttions have been 
despoiled of every right and possession. Bat if .we undertake to audit this 
fearful account, pray what sum shall be allowed for the prolonged torments of 
the lash ? What treasure shall be voted to th6 slave fot wife ravished from his 
rade, for. children stolen, for knowledge shut out, and for all the fruifa of labor 
wrested fi'om him and his fathers? Ho such account can be stated. It is im- 
possible. If you once begin the inquiry, all must go to the slaya It only re- 
maina for Congres?, anxious to secure this great booii; and unwilling to en)bar- 
rass or jeopard it, to act practically according to it.s finite powers, in the light 
of existing usages, and even existihg prejudices, under which these odious rela- 
tions have assumed the form of law ; nor must; we hfisitftte at any forbearance 
or sacrifice, provided freedom can be established without delay. 

Testimony and eloquence have both been accumulated against slavery \ bufc 
on this occasion I shall confine myself precisely to the argument for the ransom 
of slaves at the national capital — although such is slavery, that it is impossi- 
ble to consider it in any single aspect without confronting its whole many- 
sided wiok«dnes8, -while the broad diversified field of remedies is naturally 
Japan to review. But at some other time the great quertion of emancipotion in 
the States may be more fitly considered, togeth.er with those other questions 
in which the Senator from V/isconsin (Mr. Douuttle) has allowed himself to 
take sidn so carneatly—whethor there is an essential ineompjitibility between 
•Uio two races, so that thcy cannot live together except as master and sliive, 
and whether the freedmen shall be encouraged to exile themselves to other 
lands or to continue their labor here at home. It 13 surely enough for the 
present to consider slavery at the national capital. Ati here we are met, 
by t-wo inqtiiriesj so frdilbly addressed to the Senate by the clear hendea 
Senator from Kansas (Mt. PoMEROT)--/ri«, has slavery any eon^itUuiional exist- 
♦fwc at thk national capital ? and, secondly, shall money he paid io secure ii« 
4bolitioH? The answer to these two inquiries will make our duty Clear. If 
id&verr has nd coriStltvitional existebce here^ thfen more thian ever is Congress 
bound U> interfere, even with money; for the scandal must be peremptorily 
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utoppcii without any posf.ponenicnt or any consultalion of the people on a 
point wbii'li is not witliiii tlieir power. 

It may he mwl that, M'liether filftvery be constitntional or not, nevertheless 
it cxistis, (iiid tlierofore this iiiqnii-^ is'snporfluoiis. True, ir, exists ni a mon- 
8TR0US KAcr; l)iiV. it in no. .e the loss important to consider iLs origin, that wo 
may TUKl('rpt;»ri<l how', assuming tl)e form of law, it was able to slitlter itself 
beneath the protect! 0(2; shield of the Constitution. And when we shall see 
o''"arly tliat it is witiiout any such just protection, that the law which de- 
clares it i.-^ biiselcss, and that in nil its pretensions It is essentially and utterij 
brutal and niniattiral, we shall have lcs3 consideration for the elavo tyranny, 
which, in satisfied pride, has thus far — not without compunction at different 
moments — ruled t,he national capital, reducing all things here — public opinion, 
social lite, and even the administration of justice' — to its own degraded stand- 
ard, so as to fulfil I the curious words of an old English poet: 

" It. serves, yet rcifrncg n.9 Kinff ; 
It lives, yet s death; it j>lca6C8 full of palnc, 
Monster! ah, who, who can thy beeing faip;no? 
Thou sliapcIcRR aliape, live death, pnine pleasing, servile roigno.'' 

It is true, there can be no such thing ns property in man. And bore Ibe- 
t^in to'answer tlie questions propounded by the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Davis.) ff this pretension is recognized anywhere, it is only another i istance 
of the influence" of custom, which is so powerful as to render the idolater in- 
sensibh io the wickedness of idolatry, and the cannibftl insensible U> the bru- 
tality of eaiinihiilicni. To arerue against such a pretension seems to be vain — 
for the pr- ten.-ion exists in open defiance of reason as well as of humanity. 
It will not yield to argument; nor wilt it yield to persuasion. It must be en- 
countered by authority. It was not the planters in the British islands or in 
the French islands w!io organized emancipation, but the distant governments 
across the sea, far removed from the local prejudices, who at last forbade thfi 
tlic outrage. Had these planters been left to themselves, they would hare 
<!lung t(» this ])retension as men among us still cling ti it. Of course, in 
making this declaration against the idea of property in man, I say nothing 
new. .\m honored [iredecessor of the Senator from Maryland, (Mr. Kennsdt,) 
whose fame as a statesman was eclipsed, perhaps, by his more remarkable fatoe 
m\ a lawyer — I mean William Pinkney — and it is among the recollections of 
my 3 outh tliat I heard Chief Justice Marsball call him the undoubted head of 
the American bar — in a speech before thej Maryland House of Delegates, spoke 
as statesman and lawyer when he said: 

"Sir, by the eternal principles of natural justice, no master in the St to has a right to hold 
hia iilaves in bondage lor a aingle hour." 

And Henry Brougham spoke not only as statesman and lawyer, but aa 
orator also, when, in th« British Parliament, he uttered these memorable 
words : 

" Tell me not of rights— talk not of the property of the planter in his slaves. I deny ifco 
right— I acknowledge not the property. The principles, the feelings of our common natntc, 
rise in rebellion against it. Be the appeal made to the undcrstaading or to the heart, the 
sentence is the same that rejects it. In vain you tell mo of laws that sanction sucii a claim. 
There is a law above all tlio enactments of human codee— the same throughout tho world, 
the same in all times; it is the law written by the flnger of God on tho heart of man; and bj 
that law, unciiangeablc aJld eternal, while men despise fraud, and loathe rapine, and abhor 
blooil, they will reject with indignation tho wild snd guilty phantasy tliat man can hold 
property in man." 

It has often been said that the finest sentence of the English language is that 
famous description of kw with which Hooker closes the first book of his Eeclo- 
eiastical Polity; but I cannot doubt that this wonderful denunciation of «a 
irrational and inhuman pretension will be remembored hereafter with higher 
praise, for it gathers into surpassing eloquenca the growing and immitigaMe 
instincts of universal man. 

If I enter now into a brief analysis of slavery, and say familiar things, ifc ia 
because such expot-itioh is an essential link in the present inquiry. Looking 
carefully atslrtveryfta itis we shall find thatitis not merely aeingle gross preten- 
eioa, utterly inadmissible, but an aggregation of gross pretensions, all of them 
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utterly inudniissible. They are five in number: first, the pretension of prop 
trty in man ; secondly, Uie denial of the marriage relation, for slaves are " coup 
led" only, und not married ; thirdly, the denial of the paternal relation ; fourthly, 
the denial of instruction, and fifthly, the appropriation of all the Inlujr of thf 
•lave and its fruits by the master. Such are the five efsential element'? which 
we find in slavery; uud this five-fold Barbarism, so utterly indefensible in every 
point, is matiitained for the siogle purpose of compelling labor witl\(int wage*. 
Of course such a pretension is wunded in force, and iu nothing eltse. It begins 
•with the kidnapper iii Guinea or Congo ; it traverses the sea with tlie pirate slave 
tracker in his crowded hold , and it is continued here by virtue of laws which 
Tepresent and embody the eavue brutal force which prevailed in tlie kidnapper 
and the pirate sTave trader. Slavery, wherever it exista, is the triumph of 
foroa, sometimes represented in the strong arm of an individual, and sometime?" 
in the strorj^ arm of laws, but it is always tiio same in principle. Depending 
upon force, he is master who happens to be the stronger, so that if the slave 
were stionger he would be master and fhe master would be slave. For accord 
ing to reason ard justice ev ry slave possesses the same right to enslave hi!« 
master which his master possesses to enslave him. J f this sunple stntsinent oi 
nnquesticmable principles needeu confirmation, it would be found iti the solenm 
judgments of coiirts. Here, for in.stance, are the often-quoted words of Mr. 
Justice McLean, of theSupieme Court of the United States -. "Slavery is ad- 
mitfftd by almost all, who ha«re examined the subjiect, to be founded in wrong, 
in oppression, in power against right" (Jones vs. Vanzandt; 2 McLean's Re- 
ports, G45.) And here are the words of the supreme court of North Carolina: 
•'Such servicos^of a elavej can only be expected from one who has do will of 
his own, who surrenders his will in implicit obedience tp that of another. Such 
obediehco is the consec^uencg only of uncontrolled authority over the body. 
There is nothing else which can operate to produce the effect." (Jartnan vs. 
Patterson, 7 Munroe's Reports, 645.) And the Supreme Court of the United 
State?, ]iy the lip^ of Chief Justice Marshall, has openly declared in a fam'on* 
ease, read the othei* day by the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Davis,) that "sla- 
very has its origin in force." Thus does it appear by most authoritsitive words 
that this five-headed Barbflrism is derived notfron. reason, or nature, wr justice, 
©r goodness, but from force, and nothing else. 

Of corrse, here in the national capital, which is under the exchv>ive jurisdic- 
tion of Congress, the fobcr which now maintains this uimatural system is sup- 
plied by Congress. Without Congress the *' uncontrolled authority" of the 
master would cesse. Without Congress the master would not be master; rnir 
would the slave be slave. Congress, then, in its existing legislation giving sanc- 
tion to slavery, is the power behind, which, here in the national capital, en- 
elaves our fellow-men. Therefore does it behoove Congress to act in order t<> 
relit ve itself of this painful r<?spw«iibilitj'. 

But this refeponsibility becomes more painful when it is considered that sla- 
vevx exists at the national capital absolutely without support of any kind in 
the'Constitution ; and here again I answer the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Davis.) Nor is this all. Situated -"-ithin the exclusive jurisdietinn I'f the Con- 
Btilution, where State rights cannot prevail, it exists in <ipen defiance of mo-^t 
cherished principles. Let the Constitution be rightly interpreted by a just tri- 
bunal, and slavery must cease here at once. The decision of a court would be 
as potent as an act of Congress. And now, as I confidentlv assert this conelu- 
«ion, which bears so directly on the present question, pardon me if I expres.* 
the satisfaction with which I recur to an earlier period, shortly after I entered 
the Senate, when, vindicating the piincipld now accef>ted, but then disowned, 
that/rif«dowi and not slavery is national, I insisted upon its application to slaverv 
every where within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Constitution, .ind declccetl 
that Congress might as well undertake to make a king as to make a slave. That 
argument has never been answered ; it cannot be answered. Nor can I forget 
that this same conclusion, having such important bearings, was maintained oy 
Mp. Chase, while a member of this body, m that masterly effort where he un- 
folded the relations of the national Government to slavery, and also by the late 
' Horace Mann in a most eloquent and exhaustive speech in the other House, 
nrhere'no point is lef^ untouched t^ sho's^r that slavery in the national capital i* 
an mUlaw. Among all th« speeches in the protracted discussion ol slavery, 1 
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know none more worthy of profound study than those two, so diflferentin char- 
acter and yet so harmonious in result If authority could add to the force of 
irresistible argument, it would be found in the well-known opinion of the lat« 
Mr. Justice McLean, in a published letter, declaring the constitutional impossi- 
bility of slavery in the national Territories, because, in the absence of express 
power under the Constitution to establish or recognize slavery, there was noth- 
ing fur the breath of slavery, as respiration could not exist where there wasn* 
atmosphere. The learned judge was right, and his illustration was felicitoui. 
Although applied at the time only to the Territories, it is of equal force every- 
where within the exc'.dsive jurisdiction of Congress; for within such jurisdic- 
tion there is no atmosphere in which slavery can live. 

If this question were less important, I should not occupy time with its dis- 
cussion. But we may learn to detest slavery still more when we see how 
oonipletely it has installed itself hero in utter disregard of the Constitution, 
ftnd compelled Congress ignobly do it« bidding. The bare existence of such a 
barborous injustice in the metropolis of a Republic, which has gloriously de- 
clared that "all men are entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hnnjunesa," 
18 a mockery which may well excite surprise ; but when we bririg it to th« 
touchstone of the Conststution, and cousider the action of Congress, surprise 
is deepened into indignation. 

But how, sir, was this foothold secured f When and by what process did 
the national Government solemnly pledged to freedom, undertake to maintaia 
the slave master here in the exercise of that force or "unrestrained power" 
which ewiugs the lasli, fastens the chain, robs the wages, sells the child, and 
tears the wife from the husband? A brief inquiry wil' show historically how 
it occurred ; and here again I shall answer the Senator from Kentucky. 

The sessions of the Revolutionary Congress were held, according to the exi- 
gencies of war or the convenience of members, at Philadelphia, Baltimore. 
Lancaster, York, Princeton, Annapolis, Trenton, and New York. An insult at 
Philadelphia, in 1783, from a band of mutineers, caused au adjournment to 
Princeton, which was followed by the eons' leratioa, from time to time, of the 
<|uestion of a permanent seat of Government. On motion of Mr. Gerry, of 
"Majsachusetts, it was resolved, 7th of October. 1783, that buildings for the use 
of Congie.-».s be erected on or near the banks of the Delaware, or of the Poto- 
mac, near Georgetown, provided a suitable district can be procured on one of 
the rivers aforesaid for a Federal town; that the right of soil, and an exclusive 
or such other jurisdiction as Congress may direct, shall be vested in the United 
States. (Journals of Old Congress, vol. 4, p. 299.) Thus did the first propo- 
eition of a national capital within the exclusive jurisdiction of Congres.'i proceed 
from a representative of Massachusetts. The subject of slavery, at that time^ 
had attracted little attention ; but at a later day, in the Federal convention, 
this same honored representative showed the nature of the jurisdiction whicli 
he would claim, according to the following record in the Madison Papers, (p. 
1895'.) " Mr. Gerry thought we had nothing to do with the conduct of the Statee 
as to slave?, hut ought to be careful not to give any sanction to it." In these 
words will be found our own cherished principle— /recrfo?re national, slavery tee- 
tional — expressed with hooiely and sententious simplicity, Thti« e is something 
grateful and most suggestive in the language employed, " we ought to be care- 
ftil not to give any sanction to it." At a still latter day, in the first Congrese 
under the Constitution, the same representative, in the debate on slavery, gave 
further expression to this same conviction, when he said that " he highly eom- 
mended the part the Society of Friends had taken ; it was the cause of hu- 
manity they had intei'ested themselves in." (Annals of Congress, vol. 2, p 489.) 

The proposition of Mr. Gerry, after undergoing various modifications, wae 
repealed during the next year. But shortly afterwards, in 1784, three commia- 
eioners were appointed to lay out a district not exceeding three nor less thaa 
two miles miles square "on the banks of either side of the Delaware, not more 
than eight miles above or below the falls thereof, for a Federal town." At the 
Congress of the succeeding year, which met at New York, great but tmsncceae- 
ful efforts were made to aubatitute the Potomac for the Delav/are. The com- 
missioners, though appointed, never entered upon their business. At last, by 
♦he adoption of the Constitution, the subject was presented in a new form utt- 
4er the following clAUse; "Congress fihail "have power to exercise exclusive 
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legislation in all cases whatsoever over Biich district, not exceeding ten roilea 
square, ua may by cession of particular States, and the acceptance of Oongrcaa, 
become the seat of the Government of the United States." From the report of 
the debates in the convention it does not appear thnt this clause occaeionej 
diseusaion. But the discussion broke out in the earliest Congi esu. Yirgini(» 
and Maryland eacli, by acta of their respective legislatures, tendered the U&tk 
miles square, while similar propositions were made by citizens of Peiinaylvanift 
and New Jersey. After a long and animated discussion, Geruianto wu, in Pcwn- 
sylvania, was on the point of being adopted, when the subject waa po3tpou«d 
till the next session. Havre-de Grace ^pol Wright's Ferry, both on the Susque- 
hanna; Baltimore, on the Pc^tiipaco ; and Conuogochcague, on tiie Potom»e, 
divided opinions. In the course of the debate, Mr. Gerry, who had first pro- 
posed the Potomac, now opposed it. He pronounced it highly unreasonable to 
fiit the seat of Government where nine States out of the thirteen would be to 
the northward, and he adverted to the sacrifice the northern States were ready 
to make in going as far south as Baltimore. An agreement seemed impossible, 
when the South suddenly achieved one of those political tHumpbs by which it» 
predominance in the national Government was established. Pending at the 
same time was the great and trying proposition to assume the State debts, which 
lielng at firet defeated through southern votes, was at lost carried by a " com- 
promise," according to which the seat of Government was to be placed on the 
Potomac, thus settling the uauch-vexed question. Mr. JefTerson, in a familiar 
letter, tl»us sketches the "compromise :" 

"It was observed that this pill (tlie assumption of the State debts) would be peculiarly bit- 
ter to ttM souttiern States, and that aom6 eonhomitaiitrntcfiure shcuUl he adopted to siseettn 
it a little to thetiK Tiiere liad before tKioa a proposition to fix the sea t of Oov«ri>nient either at 
Philadelphia or at Georgetown, on ttie Potonaac; and it waa thought thuf, by giving it to Phil- 
adelphia for ten years, and to Geoi^town permanently afterwards, this might, as anodyne, 
ealm in soir>e degree the ferment which might be excited by the other measure alone. So two 
of the Potomac meinl)ers (one with a revulsion of stomach almost con vul8ive)agr««d tocbang* 
their votes, aad Hamilton undertoolc to carry tl»e other point." — Memoirs and Corrttponi- 
mce of Jefferson, vol. 4, p. 449. 

Such was one of the earliest victories of slavery in the name of "compro- 
mise." It is ditScult to estimate the evil consequenees which it has entfkiled) • 
npon the country. 

The act establishing the seat of Government having alreadj' passed the Sen- 
ate was adopted by the House of KepTCsentatives, after vehement debate and 
many calla of the yeas and unys, by a vote of 32 to 29^ on the 16th of July, 
1790. AMlistrict of territory,, not e.Ttceeding ten miles square, on the river Poto- 
mac, was to be accepted for the permanent seat of the Government of the 
United States; " Provided, ncvertheleas, That the operation of tlie Uwa of the- 
States within such district shall not be affected by this acceptance until the 
time fixed, for the removal of Government thereto, attj urUil Congress uhall bff 
Jaw othenoite promJe." Here, it will b*- seen, was a positive saving of the law* 
of the State for a limited period, so fe v as Congresa had pawer t,o save them, 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Oonotitution ; but tjiere waa also a com- 
plete recognition of the power of Congress to change these laws, and an im- 
plied promise to aseume the "exclusive legislation in all caset wbataoever" con- 
templated by the Constitution. 

In response to this act of Congress Maryland, by formal act, ceded the terri- 
tory which now constitutes the District of Columbia " in full and absolute 
right, aa well of soil as of persons residing or to reside therein provided that 
the jurisdiction of Maryland "shall not c«fase or determine imlil Cougre»:t thalf 
by law provide fixr the government thereof." (Acta of Maryland, 1791, cap. 45, 
^ec 2.) 

In pursuance of this contract between the United States of the one part and 
Ifaryland of the other part, expressed in solemn statutes, the present seat of 
Government was occupied in December, 1800, when Congress proceeded to 49- 
some that complete jurisdiction which is conferred in the Constitution by enact- 
ing, on the 27th February, 1801. "that the laws of the State of Maryland, a« 
l^ey now exist, shall \hs and continue in force in that part of the said District 
\yliich waa ceded by that State to tire United StateS) and by them accepted for 
^e permanent seat of Government" Thua at one stroke all the existing laws 
9f Maryland were adopted by Congress io gross, and from that time fovurd 
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b«oaine the Isivf^ of the UnUed States at the national oi^pHn:1. AltJ^ough bnowii( 
historiqally afi the JawB of itarvJand, they qeased at once to be the lawa of that 
State, for they draw their vitnljity froni Oi^ngres? alone, upder (ppDetitution 
of the United States, a» ooiqpleteiy as if eve^y statnte bad beep ^q^eqinly re- 
«Dactied' And. npw we Bh^ll Stee precisely how slavery obtained its footholft 
here. 

Among the statutes of Maryland thus solemnly re-enacted in, gross by Con- 
gress ^ae the following, originaliy passed as early as 1716 — in colonial days: 

"All negtota and other slaves already Imported or hereafter to be imported Into thi^ pro- 
vince, and^AII children now born or hereafter to be born of aadh negroes and slaves, i/hftll 
■ slaves during their natural llvbs."— Zatc« qf Mwryland, 1718t, oh. 44, see. 22. ' 

But slavery cannot exist without barbarous laws in its BU|P>port. jtfaryland, 
accordingly, m tiie spirit of slavery, added other provisions, also, re-ena^ted^ 
by Congress, in the same general bundle, of which the following is an example: 

"TTo ftMPTy) or mul ttio slave, (tree Docrro or mulatto bom of a white woman, during his tlm« 
«f tervltude, by law in this province, a/t.<(M be admitted and recedved at food and valid ««••; 
deti/ce in Ig^, in any matter or thipK whataoever depending before any ooi; rt of record or be- , 
fore apy magistrate wilhiu this province, wherein any C7iriman white perton.ia amcerned.''* 
liOW» of MwyUmd, 1717, ch. 13, aco. 2. - > 

At a later day the following kindred provision was added in season to be re- 
enacted by Congress in the s»me code : 

"No slave manumitted sfrreeably to the laws of this State shall be entitled to give evidence 
against any white peraoa, or ahali be received as con:petent evidence to n^numi^'aoy slave 
petitiunlDg for his freedom." — Zate«.<jf Jfarytowf, 17M, ch. 67, sec. 5. , , 

And such is th« law of slavery at the national capital. 

It will be abscrved that the original statute, woieh undertakes to ereate 
elavery in Maryland, does not attaint the blood beyond two generations. It is 
«onfined to " all negroes and other slaves," and their " children," " during their, 
natural lives." These are slaves, but none others, unless a familiar rule of in- 
terpretation is reversed, and such words are extended rather than restrained. 
And yet it is by virtue of this colcnial statute, with all its ancillary barbarism,, 
adopted by Ongress, that slaves are etill held at the national capital. It i«- 
true that at the time of its adoption, there were few slaves here to whom it 
was applicable. For ten years previous the present area of Washington, ac- 
eoi-ding to rcaeivcd trad^tlor^ had contained hardly five hundred iftbftbitantsi, , 
all told, and these were for the most part laborera distributed in houses merely 
for their temporary accommodation. But all these musty, antediluvian, wicked 
statute?, of whi^h you have seen a specimen, took their place at onee in the 
national legislation, and under their supposed autboritj' slaves eonltipUed, and 
fllavery became a nationol inp^titution. And it now continues only by virtue of 
this slave code borrowed from early colonial days^ which, though flagrantly 
inconsistent with the Coastitutioo, has never yet been repudiated by court or 
Congress. 

I have said that this slave code, even assuming it l^pplieable to slaves beyond 
the " natural lives" of two generations, is flagrantly inconsistent with the 
the Constitution. On this point the argument is so plain that it may be pre- 
sented like a diagram. 

Under the Constitution, Congress has " exclusive juriediotion in all cases 
whatsoever" at the national capital The oeesion by Maryland was without 
condition, and the acceptance by Congress WM also writ^out eoqdition, so that 
the territory fell at once within this exclusive jurisdietiop. But Congress can 
exercise no power except in eonfor(uity with the Constitiiition. Its exclusive' 
jurisdiction in all cases whatsoever is oontrolled and limited by the Coqatitution, 
out of which it is derived. Now, looking at the Constitution, we shall find, 
first, that there are no wordi authorising Congress to establish or recognize 
•lavery ; and, secondly, that there are positive vords vhieh prohibit Congre^ 
from the exercise of any such power. The argument, therefore, is twofold j ^ 
firpt, from the absence of authority, and, secoridly, fjrom positive prohibition. 

Of course* a Barbarism like Bilavery, having its origin in force, and nothing 
etse, can have no legal or constitiitional support, except from positive sanction.' 
It can Bering from no doubtful phrase. It must be declared by unanib^uous' 
vords incapable of a double Bunse. In asserting this principle I simply follow 
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liord Mansfield, who, in the memorable ease of Somtnersett, said : " The state 
of slavery is of such a nature that it is incapable of being intlroduced on any rea- 
sons, moral or political, but only by positive law. It is so odious that nothing 
oan bo differed to support it but positivk law." (Howell's Stale Trials, vol. 
20, p. 82.) This prinoiple has been adopted by tribunals even in slaveboldin^ 
States. (See Horey «». Decker, Walker's R., 42; Rankin vs. Lydier, 2 MarKhal^ 
470.) But I do taot stop to dwell on these authorities. Even ' the language, 
"exclniive jurisdiction in all oases whatsoever," cannot be made to sanction 
slavery. It wants those positive words, leaving nothing to implication, which 
ore obviously required, especially when we consider the professtd oMects of 
the Constitution, as declared in its preamble, " t6 establish justice ^nd secure 
the blessings of liberty." There is no power in the Constitutioi, to make a 
Iriog, or, thank God, to make a slave, and the absence of all sveh power is 
hardly more clear in one case than in the other. The word kiu^ nowhere oc- 
curs in the Constitution, nor does the word slave. But if there be no such 
power, then all acts of Congress sustaining slavery at the national capital must 
be unconstitutional and void. The stream cannot rise higher thati the fountain 
head ; nay mor^, nothing can come out of nothing ; and if there be nothing in 
the Constitution authorizing Congress to make a slave, there can be nothing; 
valid in any subordinate legislation. It is a pretension which has thus far pre- 
vailed simply because slavery predoniinated over Congress and courts. 

To all who insist that Congress may sustain slavery in the national capital, I 
put the question, where in the Constitution is the power found ? If you cannot 
show where, do not assert the power. So hideous an effrontery must be author- 
ized in unmistakable words. But where are the words? In what article, 
clause, or line! They cannot be found. Do not insult human nature by pre- 
•tending that its most eherished rights can be sacrificed without solemn author- 
ity. Remember that every presumption and every leaning must be in favor of 
freedom and against slavery. Do not forget that no nice interpreiation, no 
strained construction, no fancied deduction, can snffice to sanction the enslave- 
ment of our fellow-men. And do not degrade the Constitution by foisting into 
its blameless text the idea of property in man. It is not there; and if you 
think you see it there, it is simply because you make the Constitution a reflec- 
tiou of yourself. 

A single illustration will show the absurdity of this pretention. If under the 
clause which gives to Congress "exclusive legislation" at the national capital 
slavery may be established, if under these words Congress is empowered to 
create slaves instead of citizens, then, under the same words, it may do the 
same thing in "the forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful 
buildings" belonging to the United States, wherever situated, for these are all 
placed within the same exclu?5.ve legislation." The extensive navy-yard at 
Charlestown, in the very shadow of Bunker Hill, may be filled with slaves, 
whose enforced toil shall take the- place of that cheerful, well-paid labor whose 
busy hum is the best music of the place. Such an act, however consistent with 
•laveholding tyranny, would net be regarded as constitutional near Bunker 
Hill. 

But if there was any doubt on this point, if the abeence of all authoritj' were 
not perfectly clear, the prohibitions of the Constitution would settle the ques- 
tion. It is true that Congress has " exclusive legislation " within the District ; 
but the prohibitions to grant titles of nobility, to pass ex post facto laws, to 
pass bills of attainder, and to establish religion, are unquestionable limitations 
of this power. There is also another limitation, which is equally unquestiona- 
ble. It is found in an amendment proposed by the First Congress, on the re- 
commendation of several States, as follows : 

" No FSBSOM shall be deprived of life, kimbtt, oi.property, without dM»proct»s qftaw.'* 

This prohibition, according to the Supreme Court, is obligatory on Congress.-~ 
(Barron v$. Baltimore, 7 Peters Rep., 243.) It is also applicable to alt who are 
claimed as slaves; for, in the eye of the Constitution, every human being withia 
its sphere, whether Caucassian, Indian, or African, from the President to the 
slave, is ap/^rion. Of this there can be no question. But a remarkable inci- 
dent of hiBtx)ry confirms this couclusiou. As originally recommended by North 



Carolina and Virginia, this proposition was reatrained to the freeman. Its lan- 
guage was : 

•' No /reewKtrt ought to be deprived of his lite, W&«r«y, or property, but by the law Of the 
land." : 

Of course, if the word freeman had been adopted, this clause would have 
been restrained in its effective power. But in deliberately rejecting this lim- 
itation, the authors of the amendment recorded their purpose that no jperaon, 
within the national jurisdiction, of whatever character, shall be deprived of 
liberty without due process of law. The latter words are borrowed from Ma^- 
nfk Charta, and they mean without due presentment, indictment, or other jucll- 
aial proceedings. But Congress, in undertaking to support slavery at the, na- 
tional capital, has enacted persona may be deprived of liberty there with- 
out any presentment, indictment, or any other judicial proceedings. Therefore, 
every person now detained as a slave in the^ national capital is detained in vio- 
lation of the Constitution, Not only is his liberty taken without due proce9» 
of law, but since he is tyranically despoiled of all the fruits of his industry, hi« 
property, also is taken without due process of law. You talk sometimes of 
guarantees of the Constitution. Here is an unmistakable guarantee, and I hold 
you to it 

Bringing the argument together the conclusion may be brifly stated. The 
five headed Barbarism of slavery, beginning in violence, can have no legal or 
constitutional existence, unless through positive words exprepsly authorizing it 
As no such positive words can be found in the Constitution, ail legislation by 
Congress supporting slavery must be unconstitutional and void, while it is 
made still further impossible by positive words of prohibition guarding the 
liberty of every person within the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress. 

A court properly inspired, and ready to assume that just responsibility which 
dignifies judicial tribunals, would at once declare slavery impossible at the na- 
tional capital, and set every slave free — as Lord Mansfield declared slavery im- 
possible in England, and set every slave free. The two cases are parallel ; but, 
alas! the c«urt is wanting here. The legality of slavery in England during 
the last century was affirmed by the ablest lawyers in professional opinions ; it 
was also affirmed on the bench. England was a slave State, and even its news- 
papers were disfigured with advertisements for the sale of human beings ; while 
the merchants of London, backed by great names in the law, sustained the out- 
rage. Then appeared Granville Sharp, the philanthropist, who, pained by the 
sight of slavery, and especially shocked at the brutality of a slave hunt in the 
•treets of London, was aroused to question its constitutionality in England. — 
For two years he devoted himself to an anxious study of the British constitution 
in all its multifarious records. His conclusion is expressed in these precise words: 
'* Neitlier the word slaves or anything that can justify the enslaving of others 
can be found there, God be praised !" (Hoare's Life of Sharp, vol. 1, p. 58, cap. 
1.) Thus encouraged, he persevered. By his generous exertions the negro 
Sommersett., claimed as a slave by a Virginia gentleman then in London, w^ 
defended, and the court of King's Bench compelled to that immortal judgment 
by which slavery was forever expelled from England, and the'early boast of the 
British constitution became a practical verity. More than fifteen thousand per- 
sons, held as slaves in 1'772 on British soil — four times as many as are now 
found in the national capital — became instantly free, without price or ransom. 

But the good work which courts have thus far declined remains to be done 
by Congress. Slavery, which is a barbarous anomaly and an anachronism here, 
must be made to disappear from the national capital ; if not in one waj', then 
in another. A judgment of court would be simply on the question of constitu- 
tional right, without regard to policy. But there is no consideration of right 
or of policy — from the loftiest principle to the hnmblest expediency — which 
may not properly enter into the conclusion of Congrecs, The former would be 
the triumph of the magistrate ; the latter of the statesman. Let it come from 
magistrate or from statesman, it will constitute an epoch in history. 

But the question is asked, shall we vote money for this purpose? I cannot 
hesitate. And here there are two considerations, which with me are prevail- 
ing. First, the relation of master and slave at the national capital has from, 
the beginning beon established and maintained by Congress, everywhere in 
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sight, and even directly updcr its own eyes. The n;iaster held the slave ; but 
Congress, with strong arm, stood behind the master, looking on and sustaining 
him. Not a dollar of wages has been taken, not a child has been stolen, not a 
wi>£e has been torn from her husband, without the hand &f Cpn^r,e98. If not ft 
partnerahip, there was a complicity on the part of Congress, through which tlM 
W.bol^ ^puntry hais becoroe responsible for the manifold wrong. Though always 
protesting against its co^itinuapce, and laboring eairiieatly fpf its removal, yet 
gladly af> I no^ accept my share of the promised burden. And, secondly, even 
it we are not §11 involved in the manifold wrong, nothing is dearer than that 
th,^ mode proposed is the gentlest, quieteist, and surest iii'Whlch the benificent 
ch'lti^ge can be accomplished- It is, therefore, the tnoat practical. It recog- 
n^^s.fljavery as an existing fi^ct, and provides for its r^moifal. And when I 
thiajk: of the unauestionable good which we seek; of all its advantages and 
glories; of the national capital redeemed; of the national character elevated; 
and of a magnanimous example which can never die; and when I think, still 
farther, that, according to a rule alike of jurisprudence and morals, liberty it 
priceless I cannot hesitate at any appropriation within our means by which all 
t^ps^ thing-s of incalculable value can be prorpptly secured. 

;^8il find no reason of policy adverse tp such appropriation, so do I' find no 
objection to it in the Constitution. I am aware that it is sometimes asked 
where in the Constitution is the power to make such appropriation? But noth- 
ing can be clearer than that under the words conferring " exclusive jurisdiction 
in all cases whatsoever," Congress may create freemen, although it may not cre- 
ate slaves. And, of course, it may exercise all the powers necessary to this 
eadj whether by a simple act of emancipation or a vote of money. If there 
cpuld be any doubt on this point, it would be removed when we reflect that 
the abolition of slavery, with all the natural incidents of such an act, has been 
constantly recognized as within the sphere of legislation. It was so regarded 
by TV^aahington, who, in a generous letter to La Fayette, dated May 10, 1786, 
said : " It certainly might and assuredly ought to be eiFected, and that, too, by 
leffisla(,ive authority." It is through legislative authority thatslavery has been 
abolished in State after State of oyr Union, and also in foreign countries. And 
I have yet to karn that the power of Congress for this purpose at this national 
capital is less complete than that of aify other legislative body within its own 
jurisdiction. 

ljut while not doubting the power of Cojjgressia any of its incidents, T prefer 
tO| consider the money which we pay as in the nature of ransom rather than com- 
pensation, so that freedom shall be yielded rather than purchased; and I place it 
at once under the sanction of that commanding charity proclaimed by prophets 
and enjoined by apostles, which all history recognizes, and which the Oonetitu: 
tion cannot impair. From time immemorial every Government has undei taken 
to ransom its subjecis from captivity, and sometimes a whole people ha? felt its 
resources well bestowed in the rausom of its prince. Religion and humanity 
have both concurred in this duty as more than usually sacred. "The ransom 
of captivt's is a great and ixcclhng ofiice of justice," exclaims one of the early 
fathers, .^nd the pious St. Ambrose insisted upon breaking up even the sacred 
vessels of the Church, saying, "the ornament of the sacraments is the redemp- 
tion of the captives." Tne power thus commended has been exercised by the 
United States under important circumstances with the co-operation of the best 
ngjnes of our lu'story, so as to be beyond question. The instance m.iy not be fam- 
iliar, but it is decisive, while from beginning to end it is full of instruction. 

Who has not heard of the Barbary States and <>f the pretension put forth 
by these Powers to enslave white Christians? Algiers was the chief seat of 
this enormity, which, through the insensibility or incapacity of Christian States, 
was allowed to continue for generations. Good men anu great men were de- 
greed to be captives, while many, neglected by fortune, perishe*^ in barbar- 
ous elavery. Even in our colonial days there were cases of Americans whose 
fate, while in the hands of these slave-masters, excited general sympathy. It 
was only by ransom that their freedom was obtained. Perhaps no condition 
was more calculated to rouse indignant rage. And yet the disposition so common 
among us to palliate slavery in Washington hs'' shown itself wit!) regard to 
slavery in Algiers ; and, indeed, the same arguments to soften public opinion have 
been employed in the two instances. The parallel is so complete that I shall 
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require all your trust to believe that what I read ia not an apolqgy for slanrery 
here. Thus, a member of a diploiuatic loiwon from England, who visited 
Barbary in 1784, epeaks of the slavery which he saw : " It is very slight ly in- 
flioted, and as to any labor undergone, it doee not deserve the m»rt»e." (Koat- 
inge's Travels, p. 250.) And another earlier traveller, lifter deperibing the 
comfortable condition of the vhite slaves, adds, in words to which we ar^ 
accustomed: "1 am sure we saw several captives who live much better in 
Barbary than ever they did in their own country. Whatever money in 
cbai'ity was sent them by their friends im Europe was their own. And yet 
this is called insupportable slavery among Turka and Moors. But we found 
this, as well as many other things in this country, strangely misreptepented." 
(Braithwaite's Rt^voiutions in Morocco, p. 358.) And & more recent French 
writer asserts, with a vehemence to which we are habituated from the par- 
tisans of slavery in our country, that the white slaves at Algiers were not ex- 
posed to the miseries which they represented ; that they were well clad and 
well fed — much better than tJie free Christians there ; that special care was 
bestowed upon those who become ill; and that some were allowed such privi- 
leges as to Deuome indifferent to freedom, and even to prefer Algiers to their 
own country. {Hiatoire d'Alger, Paris, 1880, cap. 27.) Believe me, sir, in 
stating these things, I simply follow history ; and I refer to the volume and 
page or chapter of the authorities which 1 quote, tht^t; the careful inquir(>r may 
B^ee that they relate to slavery abroad, and not to slftvery at hpqae. If I coo- 
tiuue to unfold this strange, eventful story, it will be in order to exhibit 
the direct and constant intervention of Congress for the ransom of slaves ; but 
the story itself is an argument against slavery, perlineut to the present occa- 
sion, which I am not unwilling to adopt. 

Scarcely was our national iivdependence established, when we were aroused 
to fresh efforts for the protection of our enslaved citizens. Within three years 
no less than ten American vessels were seized. At one time an apprehension 
prevailed that Dr. Franklin, on his way home from France, had been captured. 
"We are waiting," said one of his Frennh correspondents, "with the greatest 
impatience to hear from you. The newspapers have given us anxiety on your 
account, for some of them insist that j ou have been taken .by the Algerines, 
while others pretend that you are at Morocco, enduring your slavery with all 
the patience of a philosopher." But though this apprehension happily proved 
to be without foundation, it soon becime known that there were other Ameri- 
cans, less distinguished, but entitled to all the privileges of new born citizen- 
ship, who vere t*uffering in crufl captivity. The sentiments of the peonle 
vere at once enlisted in their behalf. The neiyepf^pers pleaded, while tae 
slave corsairs were denounced sometioies as "infernal crews," .ind sometimes 
as " human harpies." But it was through the stories of euipferings told by 
those who had succeeded in escaping from bondage, that the people were most 
aroused. As these fugitive t-laves touched our shores, they were welcomed 
with outspoken sympathy. The glimpses opened through them into the dread 
regions of slavery gave a harrowing reality to all that conjecture or imagina- 
tion had pictured. It was, indeed, true that our own white brethren, entitled 
like ourselves to nil the riahts of manhood, were degraded in unquestioning 
obedience to an arbitrary ta.>=k-master ; sold at tlie auctioi) block ; worked like 
beasts of the field, and galled by the manacle and laah. As our power seemed 
yet inadequate to compel l lieir liberation, it was attempted by runsom. 

Informal agencies at Algiers were organized under the direction of our min- 
ister at Parif, and the famous Society of Redeinptiont eatftbli^hed in the tbir- 
teenth cnntury, under tlie sanction of Popo Innocent III, offered their aid. Our 
agents were blandly entertained by the chief slavti-dealer, the De}-, whb in- 
formed them that he was familiar with the exploits of Washington, and as he 
never expected to set eyes on this hero of freedom, ©xpreased a hope that, 
through Congress, he might receive a full l^ug,t,h pqrtr^Jt of h.Iin, to be die- 
played in the palace at Algiers. But atuidst aucb proiesaiontf, the Dey stiU 
clung to his American slaves, holding them at prices beyond the means of the 
agents, who were not authorized to go beyond $200 a head: — being 80me\yl)at 
less than is jiroposed in the present bill; and I beg to call, the attention o(^« 
Senator from Maine (Mr. Mokrill) to the parallel. 

Their redemption engaged the attention of our Qoverqment early after th|a 
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adoption of the ConstitutioD, It was first brought before Congress by a peti- 
tion, of which we find the following record: 

Friday, JMby 14, 1790.— A petition from sundry citizens of the United States, captured 
by tlie Algerinei, and now in slavery tliere, vas presented, praying the in erposition of Con- 
gress in their behalf. Eefferrod to the Secretary of 9\.oX,o."—AnnalH ofCongreaa, First Con- 
Ipreafl, p. 16T2. 

An interesting report on the situation of these captives, dated December 28, 
1790, was made to the President bythe Secretary of State, in which he sets 
forth the efforts of Government for their redemjition at such prices as would 
not " raise the market," it being regarded as important that, in " the first in- 
stance of redemption by the United States, our price should be fixed at th« 
lowest point." ( quote the precise words of this document, which will be found 
in the State Papers of the country, (vol. 1, p. 101,) and I call speeial attention 
to them as applicable to the present moment. It appears that at this time th« 
number of white slaves at Algiere, belonging to all countries, was nearly iden- 
tical with the number of black slaves at Washington whose redemption is now 

f ►reposed. The report of Mr. Jefferson was laid 'lefore Congress, with the fol- 
owmg brief message from the Pi'esident, (State Papers, vol. 1, p. 100:) 

TjNrrKD States, Decemhtr 80, 1790. 
Oentlem'm of the Senate and House of Itepresentati ves : 

I lay before you a report of the Secretary of State on the subject of the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States in captivity at Algiers, that you may provide on their belialf what to you shall seem 
most expedient. 

GEORGE WASniNGTOIT. 

It does not appear that there was any question in any quarter with regard 
to the power of Congress. The recommendation of the President was broad. 
It was to provifle on be'ialf of the slaves what should seem most expedient. 
• Another report from the Secretary of State, eniitled the Mediterranean Trado 
and communicated to Congress December 30, 1790, related chiefly to the sam« 
matter. In this document are the estimates of different persons with regard to 
the price at which our citizens might be ransomed and peace be purchased. 
One person, who had resided very long at Algiers, put tha price at sixty or 
seventy thousand pounds sterling. This was the lowest estimate. But another 
authority put it at $570,000 ; and still another said that it could not be leas 
than $r,000,000, which is the sum proposed in the present bill. 

Mr. Jefferson, after considering the subject at some length, concludes as 
follows : 

" Upon the whole It rests with Congress to decide between war, tribute, and ransom. If 
war, they, will consider how far our own resources sli.ill be calle l forth. 1 f tribnte or ransom, 
it will rest with them to limit and provide the amount, and with the Executive, observing tb« 
came constitu tional forms, to make arrangements for employing it to the best advantage." — 
State Papert, vol. 1, p. 105. 

Among the papors accompanying the report, is a letter from Mr. Adams, 
while he was minister at London, from which I take the following words : 

" It may be reasonably concluded that this great affair i^nnot be finished for much less than 
*800,000." 

In pursnence of these commxinications, the Senate proceeded to tender its ad- 
vice to the President, in the following resolution : 

'^Sesolved, That the Senate advise and consent that the President of the United States tak« 
■Hch measuresAS he may thinic necessary for the redemption of the citizens of the (Tnited 
States now in captivity at Algiers: Provided, The expense shall not exceed |40,000 ; and also 
Uiat measures be fallen to conltrm the treaty now existing between the United States and ths 
Emperor of Morocco."— iStafe I'apers, vol. 1, p. 128. 

By a subsequent message, dated February 22, 1791, the President said : 

" I will proceed to take measures for the ransom of our citizens in captivity at Algiers, in 
conformity with your resolution of advice of the 1st Instant, so soon as the moneys naceseary 
rtiall be appropriated by the legislature and shall be in readiness."— 

Still later, the same subject was presented by the following inquiry propo-^ed 
to the Senate by President Washington, under date of May 8, 1792: "If th« 
President of the United States ahouid conclude a convention (*r treaty with the 
Government of Algiers, for the ransom of the thirteen Americans in captivity 
there, for the sum not exceeding $40,000, all expensts included, will the Senats 
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approTC the same ? Or is there any, and what, greater or lesBcr sum which th«y 
would fix ii8 tlie limU beyond which they would not approve the ransom !" 
The Senate pioniplly replied by a resolution declaring it would approve such 
treaty of ransom. (!^tute Papers, vol. 1, p. 186.) And Congress, by the act of 
May 8, 1792, appropriated a sum of f 50,000 for this purpose. Commodore 
Paul Jones was intrusted with the mission to Algiers, charged with the doubl* 
duty of malviiid peace with the Power and of securing the redemption of our 
citizens. In his letter of instructions, dated June 1, 1792, Mr. Jefferson ex- 
presses himself as follows: ^ 

*'It h.iRbccn a Axed principle witb Congress to establish tbo rate of ransom of Anierienn 
captives with th': Burbury biutus. ut us low a point as possible, that it may not be the interest 
of those StiiU's to jio ill quest of our citizens in preference to those of other countries. Had 
it not been for tlic danger it would have brought on the residue of our noiimen, by exciting 
the cupidity of these rovers against them, our citizens now in Aiitiers would have l)een long 
ago redceim-d without regard to price. The mere money for their particular redemption 
neither h:i8 been nor is ua oljjcct with anybody here."— 5<a/« Papers^ vol. 1, p. 292. 

In the same instructions, Mr. Jefferson says: 

"As soon n« tlie ransom is completed, you will be pleased to have the captives well clotheil 
and sent homo lU the expense of the United States, with asmucii economy as will consist with 
Uieir reasonable comfort." — Hid. 

Commodore P.uil Jones — called admiral in the instructions — died without 
entering upon the perf<irmauce of these duties, which were afterwards under- 
taken by Colonel Humphreys, our minister at Lisbon, who was honored espe- 
cially with the CrieiidHliip of Wasliington, as an accomplished officer of his staff 
during the Revolution. But the terms exacted by the Dey were such as to 
render the mission unsuccessful. 

Meaiiwiiile other Americans were seized by the Alegerines, who are described 
ns "employed as captive slaves on the most, laborious work, in a distressed and . 
naked situiuion." (State Papers, vol. 1, p. 418.) One of (heir number, in a 
letter to the President, dated at Algiers, November 5, 1793, says: 

m 

"Humanity towards tlie unfortunate American captives, I presume, will induce your excel- 
lency to co-oi>i rate with Congress to udojit some speedy and cfTectual plan in order to restor* 
to liberty and flaally extricate the American captives from their present, diptresses." — Ihxd,. 

At this time there were one hundred and nineteen Amtrican slaves in Algiers, 
•who uniti^d in a petition to Congress, dated December, 1793, in which they 
»ay: 

"Tour petitioners are at present cnptivas in this city of bondage, employed daily in ihf 
moBt laborious w.-'riv, without any re^pnct to pejrsons, Th.ey pray that you will take their im- 
fortunate situation into coiisidi^ation, and atlopt such measures as will restore the American 
captives to their country, tUeir frieiuls, liimilics, and connections." — Ibid^ p. 421. 

The country was now aroused. A general contribution was proposed. Peo- 
ple of all classes vied in irenerous efforts. Newspapers entered with increasex.'! 
activity into the work. At public eelebtalions the toasts "liappiness for all," 
and " univeisiil liberty," were proposed, partly in s.myputhy with our wretched 
white fcHov -eoiintiyinen in bonds. On one weasiou, at a patriotic celebration 
in New Marnpshire, they were remembered in the followiiig toast: "Our breth- 
ren ill .slavery at. Ali^ier.-'. May tlie mea?ures adi>pt.ed for their'redemption be 
successful, and may tliey live to rejoice with their friends in the btes#ings of 
liberty." The cleiiry, too, wei-e enlisted. A fervid appeal by the captives 
themst'lves was addressed to the ministors of the Oosjiel throughout the United 
States, asking them to set apart a special Sunday for sermons In behalf of their 
enslaved tncthren. Liierature, loo, added her influence, not only in essays, 
but in a work which, though iu>w forgotten, was among the earliest of the lite 
rary jirodiiciioMS of our cimntry, reprinted in Londim at a time when few 
American hooks were known iioroad. 1 refer to the story of The Algerine 
Captive, wliicii, though publishe<i anonymously — like other similar Vorks at a 
later day — is known to have been written by Royal I'yler, altcrwards chief 
justice of Vermont. Slavery in Algiers is here depicted in the sufferings of a 
single captive — as elaveiT in the United States has been since depicled in t)»e 
•utFeiings ot Uncle Tom, but the influence of the early story was hardly less 
strong against African slavery than against white slavery. "G-raut me," says 
the Algerine ciiptive — who had been a surgeon on board a ship iu the Africsm 
Blave trade — from the depths of his own sorrows, " once more to taste the free- 
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dom of my native country, and ev6ry moment of my life aliall be dedicated to 
preaching against thra detestable corataerccl T will lly to our fellow-citizens of 
the eouthern Statcf ; I will on my knees conjure them, in the name of humanity, 
to abolish trafic which causes it to bleed in everv pure. If they are deaf to the 
pleadings of nature, I will conjure them, for the sake of consmtency, to cense 
id deprive their ft^lloW-creeitures of freedom, which (heir writers, their orators, 
R^pVbdentatives, Senators, arid even their const it ufion-i ol gn\?ernment, have 
declared to be the unalienable birthright of man," (cap. 32.) In such words 
■was tlie cause of emancipation pleaded at. that early tluy. 

Golonel Humphreys, from his distant mission ixv iJsbon, while yet unable to 
reach Algiers, joined in this appeal by a letter to the Aineric.in people, dated 
July 11, 1794. Taking advaatage of the general interest, in lotteries, and par- 
ticularly of the ouBtom, not then eondemnecl, of resorting to these as a mode 
of obtaining money for literary or benevolent purposes, ho suggested a grand 
letter}-, sanctioned by the United States, or particular lotteri^8 in the individual 
States, in or<ler to obtain the means required for the ransom of our countrymen. 
He then asks: 

" Is there within the limit* of these VTnlted States nn inrti vidual who will not cheerfully con- 
tribute in proportion to his nie ins to curry it Into effect? By the peculiar blessings or flreo- 
dom which you enJuy, by the disinterested saiTiflcc'S you made for its iittainraent, by the pat- 
rio ic blood of those martyrs of liberty who died to secure your indcpenJenco, and by all the 
tender ties of nature, let me conjure you once more to snatch your niifortuuate countrymiiii 
tVom fetters, dungeons, and death." 

Meanwhile the Government was energetic through all its agents, at home and 
*broad; nor was any question raised with re/^ard to its constitutional powers. 
In the anitnated dtbate which ensued in the Ifc^use of Representatives, an bon- 
orabte member said, " If bribery would not do, he should certainly vote for 
• «quipping a fleet." (Annals of Congress, Third Congress, p. 435.) At last, by 
act of Congress of the 20th of March, 1794, iSLOOOjOOO was appropriated for 
this purpose, being the identical sum now proposed for a similar purpose of re- 
demption; but ?t. was somewhat masked under the language "to defray any 
♦xpewses which may be incurred in relation to tlie intercourse between the 
United States and foreign rations." (Statutes at Largo, vol. 1, p. 346.) On 
the same day, by another act, the President was authorized " to borrow on the 
credit of the United States, if in his opinion the public service shall require it, 
a sum not exceeding $1,000,000." The object wiw distinctly avowed in the 
instructions of Mi-. Jefferson, dated the 28th of March, of the same year, "for 
concluding a treaty of peace and liberating our citizens from captivity, and in 
other instructions, dated the 19th of July, of the same year, in which the wishes 
of the President ore chus conveyed. 

" Bansom and peace are to go hand in hand, if practicable ; but if pence cannot bo obtain- 
ed, a ransom is to be efTected wlthont delay,"' * » ♦ restricting yourself, 
on the hood of ransom, within the limit of 93,000 per man.''— S' ate Papers, vol. 1, p. 529. 

The negotiation was at last consummated, and the first tidings of its success 
were announced to Congress by President Washington in his message of 8th 
December, 1796, as follows : 

"■With peculiar satisfaction I add, that information has been received from an azent depu- 
ted on our part to Algiers, Importing that the terms of a treaty with the Dcy and Regency of 
that country had 'oeeu adyusted in such a manner as to autborizu the expectation of a speedy 
peace, and the restoration of our tuifortanate fellow-citizens from a grevious captivity. — Siat4 
Papers, vol. 1, p. 23. 

The treaty for this purpose wag signed at Algiers 5th September, 1795. It Was 
» sacrifice of pride, if not of honor, to the nece.^sity of the occasion. Among 
its stipulfttions was one even for an annual tribute from the United States to 
the barbffrous Slave Power. But amidst ail its unauestionnhle humiliation, it 
was a treaty of emancipation ; nor did our peoj)le consider ni«ely the terms on 
which such a good was secured. It is recorded that a thrill of joy went through 
the land on the annunciation that a vessel had left Algiers having on board the 
Americans who had been captives there. The largess of money and even the 
indignity of tribute were forgotten in gratulationa on their new-found happi- 
ness. Washington in his message to Congress of December 7, 1796, thus sol- 
emnly dwelt on their emancipation : 
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*' AUct manv AaXAyn and distlppotntmnnts arising out ut Iho Enrepean w*.r, the flnsl amnoe- ^ 
tuontB fbr ruifllllng the enaagemeitts to the Dey and Beaerioy of Alcters will, in all prepent in- 
pearance, be crowned with ituccess ; but under great, though inevTtAblo, diB&dvaiitugea (n the 
pocunlury transactionB occasioned by that war, which will render'n nirther provUloh neceau- 
ry. The actual liberation of all our citiiiHa who were priiionera ai Algiers, whil* it, 
(/mtljlei)' eveiiy fueling hfiart, 1h itself an earnest of a catUlactoiy termination of the whole 
ncgoii«tion.'»— 5<af« Papers, vol. 1, p. 80. 

Other treaties were tnade with Tripoli fcnd wJth Mortfcoo, and more money ' ' 
was poid for the aame object, until at last, in 1801, the alaveholding pretensio^^ 
of Tripoli compelled a ies6rt to arms. It appears by a document preserved in 
the State Papers of our country, that frohi 1796 — in the space of five yeArs— 
appropriations hac' been made for the liberation of our people, constituting a 
sum total of upwards of two millions of dollars. (State Papers, vol. 2, p. 872.) 
To all who now question the powers of Congress or the policy of exercising It, J 
commend this accoutit, in its various items, given with all pot^siblo minuteness. 
If we consider tlie population and the resources of the country at the time, sts 
compared with our present gigantic means, the amount will not be considered 
inconsiderable. 

The pretensions of Tripoli aroused Colonel Humphreys, the former oompnn- 
ion of Washington, who was now at home in retirement. In an address to the 
public, he called again fdr united action, saying: 

" American* of the United States, your fellow-citizenf are in fetters I Can there bo but one 
feeling? Where are the gallant remains of the race who fought for freedom ? Where the gio- 
rlouB heirs their patriotism 1 Will there never be a tri'ce to political parties f Or must 
it forever i e the fate of the free States, that the soft voice of union should be drmcned in 
the hoarse clamors of discord t No! Let every friend of blessed humanity and sacred 
flreedom entertain a belter hopeijind confldence."— ifi«c«//a7i«<iw« Works of David Ihtmphr 
rofys, p. 76. 

Tlien corarrencied those early deeds by which our arms bpcame known in 
Europe-— the best achievement of Decatur, and the romantic expedition of Eaton. 
Three several times Tripoli was attacked ; and yet, after successes sometimes 
mentioned with pride, our country consented by solemn treaty to pay |60,000 
for the freedom of two hundred American slaves, and thus njrain by money ob- 
tained emancipation. But Algiers was governed by slavery a« a ruling pas- 
sion. Again it seized our people; but even tlie contest in wtiicli we wore en- 
gaged with Great Britain could not prevent an outbreak !fF indignant sympathy 
for those who were in Bond". A naval force, which was promptly dispatched 
to the Mediterranean, secured the freedom of the American slaves without ran- 
dom, and stipulated further that hereafter no Americans should be made slaves, 
and that " any Christians whatever, captives in Algiers," making their escape 
and taking refuge on board an American ship of war, should bo. safe from all 
requisition or reclamation. Decatur, on this occasion, showed character ai well 
ias courige. Tke freed men of his arme were welcomed on board his ship with 
impatient triumph. Thus, uot by money, but by war was emuucipation thJa 
time secured. 

At a; later day. Great Britain, -weary of tribute and rausom, directed her 
nftVal power against the Barbary States. Tunis and Tripoli each promised 
abolition ; but Algiers sullenly refused, until compelled by irresistible force, 
Befdlre night on the 27th August, 1816, the fleet fired, besides shells and rock- 
ets, one hundred and eighteen tons of powder and fifty thousand shot, weighing 
more than five hundred" totis. Amidst the crumbling ruins of wall and citadel 
the cruel Slave Power was humbled, and consented, by solemn stipulition, to 
the surrender of all the slaves in Algiers, and to the abolition of white slavery 
forever. This great event was announced by the victorious admirol in a dis- 
patch to his Goverrtraetit, where he uses \<">rds of gratulation worthy of the 
occasion : 

"In all the viciBsitudes of a long life of public service, no circumstance has ever produced 
on my mind such iraprHSsions of gratitude as the event of yesterday. To have been one of 
%e humble instrumenta in the hands of Divine Providence for bringing to reason a ferocious 
«>vefmlhent and destroying forever the insufferalMc and horrid system of Christian slavery, 
c«> never cease to be a source of deliglit and heartfelt comfort to every individual liappy 
fnoigh to be employed in it "—Osier a Life of Lo*d Ermouth, p. 482. 

A\d thus ended white slnvery in the Barbary States. A single brief effort 
of Wkr put an instant close to this wicked pretension. If, in looking back upon 
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talwstftiy, <WJ»i^iJ mnok;to bomW pri4e — ^if we:ar,e disposed to, laeurn 
G[»7era5mei;t etddped" to f iacgoni thdee /who were jxistiy ; free -.^ffit^oat 
'l^^^i^j^^aiJRnitoS feil t.o^g^^^ from this great pr^fcedfirit: Sliavifery 

jlslEfiife^rae inj63 e cliara<}br,,%iei;evei:,it iexists, except^ 'pei^^jis, 'tK^^ 

Ei65h*«;i?««eived soms new Jiarshaesa here fatsoDg iis. There is.-jM-argument 
'againstits validity at Algiers which is not cqaally strong agaii>i»irts-Validit5r at 
* >,-^4ahit!^tG-n.: In,hot)i cases it is unjusf force organized , into law^^ Jgut in AI- 
j|^®s,,itJ3,nol?,&T?(awn tha^^ unconstitatiopal, as it dearly is herein 

ntV^hinptdn.- In;the early; case, slavery -was, regs^rded by pur fathers orilj' as 
JU^ existing fact; ^d jt'is only as an existjgBg fact ihaVit cap qe n^ 
,by ns in the present cafe ; por is there any ppw^r of jCoDgrew,; V^"!^ 
.«n^1y «xerted fo^^ih9f!E^ idutaa^^ yhicb jp^y pot :now., be invoked '.fc 

ithe^aptives iq oat.owa-Btreeta.' , f< i" -■•'■■vi'; '• <-,,':-.'f 

Mr. President, if in tbisjimportani disptissiqn^ {iw^h^ch- seeo^^tj^ open the door 
,qf the fature, I have con4ned:.my8elf to two . simple. inquijripj!it is 
|ti^%tjy they exhanst the whole eQh|eot. If sUyery -b<e. aDC<;nstitdtional iii'the 
national capital, and if it be a Ohnstiaa datjr, snstained f>y ' consU^^tional ex- 
amples, td ransom 6l4ves{ tbansyonr »wift d^airea o^j^ot h^^t^ie to a^opt ,thr 
,pr^ent bill. It is ne&die^ to enter upon' other qdesUona,,' imj^rtgni perhaps, 
out irrelevant. It is needless . also to .consider tlw !]^,ag|ifi^§ip[.|5|iii<5h Seflfttoirif 
have introduced, for all must see that they are bugbears. ' " ' ' " ' ' 
' If I have seemed ttf ^well Mt-V]et«ila, it^iB ib^t}fl«<!tbey IbcniA 
•tagii^instiiictipn anld'shp^w^^ 

!,Qf <,£^ipry, .it is because it waa'v|i\ore apt even than , diiri^'uis, 'i^,^|bUi|,t^opieth^<B^ 
(held' the onrror up to our owni wickedness and someUmea :e«en>seeiiied, tor, cry 
oQi; <^ tliou tirt the man." Of course, 1 8edi>n th'urgue' th^ oltvidBB troth- that 
th« slaves.here are as much entitled to freedom as the white slaves that'ehli^d 
tfa^«arly epei^ies of our Government .They are num.by, t^§.g;^ia^,^|6od^jand 
.this, is enongh. There is no principle of tlie Cottstil^tictn^ ,«^d nQ/rul|»Plji^tice, 
F«rh|dh-i0 pot as strong for.Que jaa for the, othe^ In consenjtipg jtb^l^e 
(proposed, you will recognize their manhood, and if ^lithqrity li>e.jie($ded,^ 
^frillfind ib/in the example of Waftbiogton, who did,.4o|.,h,eutotis, to^efapl^y a 
.g«pld«B key' to open the b«)n8e of bondage. . ; ?■n.•^J^4■,."J , 

. ;..L«t this bill pass, and the first practical triumph otfr;eedqmr-^r T!^eh 
me^have longed, dythg.widtoat the sigbt-^-for which, a if hdageqc^tioaKavc 
ipi^titipned, and for which orators and statesmen hayci i)leadearr-,vi;iU At ^a^t b« 
.Moopnplishi^d. , Slavery will be banished Irqm the national capitah.nllhis 
^teppolis, wiiich bears a venerated narpe, will be. pariiied;rii^.,«rjiV^ 
*o^t out; its shcme will be, removed; itS; BpcigtF. wj]^ b«,.,renBed;; >^:*oWf;{? 
' !wUl,he made better; its revolting ordinah(^ will, l^c^/sweptaW^ 
"Its loyalty will be.i^ui;ed<w If not inoved by justice -to jih^ sfaiv^ 
;Upg to act for youj* owii. good, and .iafielf-d,ef«!nc&,. tf,,y»u,lieBitete to.p^ihif 
, ^Ull.for the blacks,, thea pas9iife;forytbe :white%,,,.Nothing'u<^ 
the degradation of slavery affects the'master as much as the slaVe ; larJajl^ jri^i^ji 
ereats. testify, thikt ^^her^ver; davejy exists/ there :treaMaj[pr^](t^,;^^^aesynot 
j^ftppt' From, th«( beginning ofthis r<{BbelUoii,,'8laF,^By.Wbe|SB^^i^ 
ijEoKti&jthe.con^.c^ioif theiflUMt^ and ,ey)eii here.fin/the,;Bi|^toM Cf|i^u^ 
-haSib.e9.1i the traikvoUB ;pb^pr irhi«b ba»ieflfsonrag^ ati^p'^^ 
^eaemy. This power. ,(bq^ :)i>6'«iippreesed.<it.i«v^ry cost» an^ if .its^Mipp^gssipn 
ihare;eiidanger» da^ly el8ewher§i> there 'V^rUl.c'he 9>. neyr m6u,jfi (4% <l^.t^i^>D<!d 

V Ainidst ail presen]tsoltoitadea,<the future cannot dQni]$tfi!y.V-Aj^>|!i^MM0;9^l 
.(Vipital;:sliivery.TrU4 give way tOr freedom but , the gp$^ ;W{(^rk,fff|ll nf)jb,,Btpp 
.W^, It must prp^!^. Wha^O^od and nature decree,. Tebe)lip^)ea 
And as' the whole wide-spread tyranny begins to iumble, then, aboVa thfi^di^ 
of battle, sounding from the sea and echoing along the land, above even tti« 
exoltfttions of vji^fpiiy on well-fought fields, will ascend :Tpi««»i^'cla(dH«as^o^v' 
^^bim'edxcUpn, s^llinjf froip^ hefcts ^^hereVeirl^it^ 

,ip.«(^inem9rate aisacK^ wboae trbjpbies, io9^ei)d'fi{,H»«Mr«4 

•,witti be' taniomed slaTee.' ■ ' ' I'-r"- ' ■ ij.i** wi.oi -i'^.-. tf)Tv/.,n/'. 



